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I PSIIC1PAL B£CCUItmiATlUSB 


1. General raanitatioc. 

that a separata psychological warfare unit, with appropriate nans 
and status, be set up to take obarge of tbs epertaent's activi- 
ties and reaponslbilltiaa in the fled of psychological warfare 
(overt and covert). 

[_The irector of this unit to be a general officer or 



1 rector to ©oordiru te the unit's activities with the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for flans and Osebct paratIons. 

^Tbejmlt to have e strictly United aandate confining 
its effort, outs ids the occupied cress, to the °ed Amy, 
the satellites ana fete Soviet Union. 

2. pemtions. 

I That ths unit take over production and aervlcing for tha Amy's 
foreign infomation aervicec in the oocupied areas. 

That it supervise the Informational aetivitlea in the oocupied areas. 

jjrbat it coordinate and closely supervise the Amor's peycholcgieal 
warfare activities originating in the occupied trees but alead 
beyond the Iron Curtain. 

3. P lanning . 

j 7hat, within tha Units of policy plana drawn up by the State 
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-eprtment, the unit provide operational plan* for the psyeho- 
logical carfare activities of the Ar*y overseas, notably for 
toe activities aimed at the Iron Curtain region. 

it, subject to supervision by ana coordination with the General 





Staff, the unit be responsible for peece-tlae planning of the 


Aray’s ear-tine psychological carfare organisation and operations. 


4. RS^x^ish and Analysis. 


That ths unit have a snail esesreh and Analysis (propaganda 
intalli gance) section to provide special!red research for 
current pianola^ and operations. 

5. liaison. 

That the unit undertake all internal and external liaison involving 
psychological carfare. 

6. training. 

That the unit select a given nuaber of officers each year to 
receive operational and planning experience in the occupied 
areas, in the i>tate iepartmeot’s foreign information service, and 
in the Office of Policy Coordination, CIA. 

7. Kxplomt&iy mission. 

That a small mission proceed Immediately to Germany, Austria, 
Trieste and Greses to make recommend tione for intensified 
operations aimed at the Iron urtain region. 
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JJ. PHSmtlTS SUASION — A IB* IUlA 


is a classical solution to the problem which now confronts 
ths United States — the rise of an aggressive, though weaker, rival. 

That solution is preventive war. As it happens, a war of that kind would 
always be abhorrent to Americans. The national Security Council 
therefore called for a different solution — a great national effort in 
"preventive suasion * designed to roll back Soviet powe 
than war and to discourage it from further aggression, 
the Council has prescribed the better-coordinated and intensified use 
of psycholo-lcal warf are. 

This report has been written in the light of the Council's 
conclusions. It has also bean influenced by the re ort of the Eberstadt 
Committee which found the National Military Establishment negligent in 
the development of the psychological weapon and recosrnended "progressive 
and energetic action" toward a "well-ordered and sizeable program" for 
a*ace as . ell as war. Psychological warf re may be given the status of 
a special weapon in the national arsenal or it may be treated as a pea¬ 
shooter. Neither the Council nor the Eberstadt Committee seems to 
consider it a pea-shooter. This has been taken into account in drawing 
up the recommendations of this report. 

The report tries to answer three general questions: 

What are the responsibilities of the Department of 
the Army in peace-time psychological warfare? 

How can these responsibilities best be met? 

How can the Department contribute to the development 
of a sound national psychological warfare program? 

Normally in peace-time the Army would h*ve no right and no 

mAssihP. 



r by means other 
Jfa this effort 








TCMon to be engaged in Psychological warfare activities, but the tic*-* 

*** ftot zothaI. Ac natters stand, the Amy is actively waging psycholog ical 

warfare, though in » rather off-hand way. And of *11 agencies of the 

$ 

government, the Amy is in the best position to aake a quick and effective 
contribution to the intensified activities called for by the latlonal 
ecurlty Council. 

Sever before In our history h*a the Aaerlcaa Amy been drawn up 
in tiae oi re ace fees to face with the amy of onr presumptive enesy. 
fron its bates In the occupied are s, the Amy can speak to nillions benind 
the Soviet lines and to the nusslan soldiers then*fives. In the region 
between the Sloe and the Soviet frontier the officers «nd non of the 
red Amy are exposed to psychological pressures which could never be 
brought to bear upon then In their homeland. Bern is an unprecedented 
opportunity which nay never occur sgaln — an opportunity to gather 
£. r « ql«« psychological intelligence and to nnke actual teste of the single 
l»*«n theses and ropogarda arguments which nay help to win the cold war 
or sap the morale of the fed Army in a military war. 

history is a guide, Austin Caunot be defeated by invasion or 
by the sufferings, hovev r terrible, which any be inflicted on her ,-eople. 

In fact, recent history sweat to suggest that Austin caa only be defeated 
by the feseians theaeolvee. si# know that when the Osmans lnvadnd the 
soviet Union In 1941 they were hailed at liberators In n*\ay parte of white 
festria and the U*kraiae and th t hun dreds of thousands of Aii«t,■ soldiers 
turned deserter. It wee only Oemnn brutmlity which »*de a-my Soviet 
Oltltens fight for a regime they detested. This was the worst psychological 
blunder of the war. 


J 
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III. fB HA2U8B Of IBB W1AFQ1 



I. Six government departaeato ore try lag at the preeent time 
to raeeu iiffnsonsnt on a definition of psychological warfare. Without 
waiting for than to bring confusion out of cnaoe, I shall arbitrarily 
dsflns psychological warfare ass 

"Actions or decisions aimed primarily at ths will, ths 
nsrrss, ths imagination or ths auctions of foreign lsadsrs or 
psoplss, usually by jsans of wards or visual aatertal.” 

T.m« two elsHts.its ars essential to effective peyohologloal 
warfare--(1) decisions by ths men who wisld civil or military power, 
aud (2) exploitation of those decisions by the men wnovf laid the spoken 
or written word. When organisation for pay ecological warfare is dis¬ 
cussed, ths first—sad east important—of these elements is usually 

overlooked. 

A theoretical example will anew now the two element* are 
combined. (1) The Secretaries of State end Defense decide that ths 
United States will encourage desertion from the Bed Anqr in Gsrnany 
and Austria. (2) American overt propaganda announces that deserters 
will no b»igsf be returned to the Soviet a u t hor ities! American covert 
propaganda Incites s el ect ed Kueeian officers end nan to desert. 

A sound psychological warfare organisation will therefore 
oaks provision for quick two-way scssam lost Ion between the policy-make ns 
and the propagandists. Although the propagandists do not asks policy 
decisions, they need a dear channel to send up ideas to ths sen who 
do. Per example, ths propagandists night have originated ths idea of 
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encouraging desertion from the Bed Arts/. Ob toe other head, the policy* 
makers need e clear channel by vhlca their decie 1 ons - -end even their 
thinking on current problems—can quickly reach the propagandists. 

This permits the propagsuidists to capitalise on the good effects of any 
decie ion, to hold the bad effects to a minimum, or to point out in ad* 
vanoe any psychological disadvantages. And it enables the polley-smkere 
to keep the I mag in ation of the propagandists within bounds. 

2. The principles of psychological warfare are not very dif¬ 
ferent from the principles which govern thres-diasnslonal warfare. In 
both it le a distinct advantage to hold the initiative . In both e good 
ooaoander will not disperse his effort or let the enemy divert Mm from 
Ms fsaln objective. In 19^5 the Russians seised the Initiative In the 
oold war and they held it for two years. During that time the United 
States remained on the defensive, responding occasionally to some of the 
mare flagrant Coouunlet slanders but fighting under no coordinated plan. 
Then, in June 19^7» General Marshall suddenly seised the initiative 
with Me Harvard speech. That speech forced the Russians to fight on 
ground of our choosing where we were strong and they were week. It 
also brought allies to our aide. Although the Russians have been 
counter-attacking furiously at every point of the globe, they have never 
been able to regain the initiative. 

3. Because the Initiative is so Important, psychological war¬ 
fare oannot be waged effectively under divided command. Committees and 
boards and liaison missions are necessary to bring together ell tne 
interests which contribute to psychological warfare. But vital questions 
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of strategy cannot bo loft to group decision. Somewhere in. toe too* 
mgr channel between policy-makers and propagandists there must be a 
el11 which acts with speed, which keeps all efforts concentrated on 
the min objective and which holds in line the commanders out on the 
periphery who want to squander their resources on targets of opportunity* 

k. Psychological warfare, like three-dimensional warfare, re¬ 
quires pl anning , both strategic and tactical. The duty of a psychologi¬ 
cal warfare organisation ia not to record events, like e newspaper, but 
to precipitate and shape events. The staff of such an organization 
met therefore select sharply-defined objectives which presumably can 
be achieved with the available mans. It oust act tl.se-tables and 
phase lines. It mat evaluate successes and failuree and use this 
evaluation in the next planning stage. 

5. Psychological warfare also requires intelligence— 
specialised intelligence for both planning and operations. Although it 
can make use of conventional political and military Intelligence, what 
it naeda most of all is information about people's feelings . If inter¬ 
views and interrogations provide this kind of information, the staff 
planners can develop effective propaganda themes and the operating 
units can drive them home day after day with selected news items, com¬ 
mentaries or anecdotes. 

6. Iff active conduct of psychological warfare requires trained 
and experienced personnel . Although psychological warfare my be every¬ 
body's business, it met be somebody's full-time Job. Bo one would call 
upon a public information officer to draw the plans for chemical warfare; 
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a Chemical Corps officer should cot be expected ou five minutes notice 
to prepare the plans for psychological warfare. Knowledge of the wea¬ 
pons used in psychological warfare and how they can be employed to 
influence the mind is necessary, and this knowledge can only come from 
experience. 

8. Psychological warfare ie Inexpensive . That may be why we 
Americans neglect it. Every so often some one talks of spending billions 
on psychological warfare. That is all to the good, but even if billions 
were available it would still be necessary for some of the beet brains 

in the government end armed forces ttf^rorluce Ideas . Some day some one 
may take fifteen minutes off to reaeon like this* "Of all the things 
the Soviet leaders fear, the thing they fear most ie hereey. Of all 
heresies, the one they fear most is Trotskyism. Therefore we will 
flood the Soviet zones of Germany and Austria with Trotzkylte tracts 
printed in Russian." It is conceivable that an idea aa simple as this 
might impel the Soviet leaders to pull their troops out of Germany and 
Austria when diplomatic pressure and military threats might only make 
them dig in their heels. 

9. Because psychological warfare in peace or war requires the 
cooperation of many agendas end interests, it la always difficult to 
decide who should control it. The basic fact ie that the Pveeidsnt end 
Coauaciider-in-Chief will always have the paramount interest. Only the 
President can decide when to take a political and psychological defeat 
in order to win a military success (as in the iferlan arrangement) and 
when to accept a military handicap in order to safeguard a long-range 
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interest of a political or psychological nature (as in the uncondi¬ 
tional surrender policy far Germany). A sound national psychological 
warfare organization will therefore nave a point of contact with the 
President. 

10. Every nation is vulnerable to payoh o logloal warfare In some 
degree, dictatorships anfl totalitarian states not excepted, indeed, 
the precautions whJ.cn dictatorships take to shield their peoples from 
alien influences betray their awareness of this vulnerability, flo 
nation has ever taken such thorough precautions aa the Soviet Union— 
an encouraging sign to the psychological warrior. The early Gsraan 
successes in Russia In 19^1# the subsequent formation of the Vlassov 

A ray, the attitude of the thouaanda who prefer the DP caupe to re¬ 
patriation , end the desertions from the Red Ares' since the war—all 
these are furtner eigne that psychological warfare Intelligently waged 
against Russia any bring sensational results. 

11. Psychological warfare has often been described as 'ward 
warfare". This Is about as accurate as ca ll i ng the other kind of war¬ 
fare "bullet warfare". A more accurate description would be "idee 
warfare" or "will warfare". 
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IV. AMY ESSPOSSI 3ILITI S AND ACTIVI TIES 


Th« key to the present situation 1 b a staple but hi theilu elusive 
fact:— the United. States has a psychological warfare organization in 
being. This organization comprises the State-Army-CIA overt and covert 
propaganda operations. In the cold war, this tripartite organization 
is one of our three or four major weapons. If the cold war should turn 
into a military conflict tomorrow, this same organization would immediately 
st rt to conduct war-time psychological warf re. wha t e v er skill and 
experience^!t has acquired would be transmitted to the permanent war¬ 
time organization, whatever form the latter might take. 

The State-Army—ClA combination is therefore an instrument of 
national security. 

In the current overt operations of State and Army, State is the 
senior partner. Apart from public legislation entrusting the foreign 
information program to the State Department, NSC 4 makes the Secretary 
of State responsible for policy direction and coordination of all foreign 
information measures. The Secretary of State (or the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs) is therefore the "supreme commander" of the American 
psychological warfare forces. 

The Army, however, is an important operator — it may even be 
a bigger operator than State. 1 Consequently the Army is one of those 
departments ot agencies required by NSC-4 "to insure the most effective 
coordination and utilization of their appropriate facilities." 

An annex to NSC 4 mentions some of the Army's facilities but 
conveys no adequate idea of their extent. Por the peoples of the occupied 
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th. *i»jr pailt.h., it. am ».p.p.r. «ad oparsta. radio 

“ *“ "« «* d«»»«t w film. „d 

«0 ooltural MUn .ith UKrarl.. .od lodlraetl, th. 

coatrol. ~". 9 m»r.. .<«!»,, r.dlo .tatloaa, th..Ur. »d 

1»»11.M^ .atarprl..., Th. Ara.d form. -him* 1. .aid to h„. u 
a.r..-dr.p 9 l« mdl.ao. of lo alUion H.t.aar.. throo»h th, l.d«t.rU,tl.o 
.ducation of It. troop., to. my 1. ,hl. to oi.rcl.. . pomrful 
Influence upon th* peoples of th* occupied areas. 

iron these -re*., noreover. the Army's facilities can »nch 
>cy nlliions behind the Iron Curtain. She Voice of Anerica, of 
course, *<*• to soae of theee people by short-war., but the medio®- 
var. transniiters under Aruy control are a nucn a ore potent inetrunent. 
ftlAS (aadio in the Anerican Sector of Berlin) can corer the entire Soviet 

" 0n< * ° f U * ra ‘ iay •“* r * ach “W G»r®*n-*peaking listens re in the eatellite 
countries. She Bed-tbite-Bed network in Austria i. heard in the hn.sian 
tone in that country end reachee out to the satellites with program in 
Serbo-wroat, Csech. Slovak, Hungarian and Slovene. She Allied station 
mi Trieste also broadcasts in Slovene. Great poseibilities for gathering 
psychological intelligence and spreading *ord-of-noutb propaganda are 
presented by the passage of Usmans and Austrians fro® one sector to 


anoth r in Berlin and Vienna and by the novenents of refugees, finally, 
the attitude of Acer!can officers and men in their contacts with the 
ftas elans, however United these contact* .*y b v* bee one, is a factor to 
t^fccu into account. 

Xhese facilities — actual or potential — for striking behind the 
Iron Curtain appear to be coa.>l*|«ly uncoordinated. Berlin, Vif na and 


Trieste do receive the State Departnent's guidance note, on tews but they 
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-rx»eive so strategic directives laying down a long-range progran and 
a^OTdittatln* their efforts toward a conaon and, ken who have worked in 
the Berlin radio station* for instance, say that they received little or no 
guidance froa the Amy end -State 3*part«ne»t authorities in liens any or at 
hoae, and that* as a result* they played by ear aost of the tiae. Zn 
recent nonths there has been sons improvement, but all in all, it seems 
that Berlin does not know what Tierne ie •eying and that neither knows 
what Trieste is saying. And here in »*shington nobody knows what any 
of the three is saying. 



— 0 — 

from all this it is clear that the Army is not confronted with 


the c;ue» tion of w-hethor or not to participate in current psychological 
warf are. The fact is that the Artsy ie already deeply engage* in operations 
whose success nay assure pe%ee or whose failure siy bring us nearer to 
war. Thus the imy face* a Question of a different sortt How can it 
use its facilities to batter advantage? Or* how can the Amy make a 
decji-ivc c patriou A loh „tft VW MM . tiM C i 


This brings us to the problem of organ!tation. 

^oae 15 res. onsibilitiss and activities of the Amy In psychological 
warfare are lifted in Appendix 3 — and they asy not be all. Kany of then 
are uncoordinated. The principal responsibilities within the Department 
p^ear to be the following: 

fjs*\ Jlrector of Fisas and Operations is responsible for general 
supervision/of psychological warfare activities and the provision of plans 
and policy/guidance, 

th» Ghief of Information ie to supervise all current operat one in 


he field 


of information, ublic relatione or education which have 

~ M,|U ^iAs Sm 
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organisation. 

4. Although a any officars art finely convinced that psychological 
warfare must ha one of our major weapons, there is still a kind of inertia 
which, unless it is overcone, will keep psychological warfare in the 
pea-shooter class. 

In view of this, I felt that the following principles should be 
taken into account if an effective organization is to be set up within 
the Department: 

1. Lines of authority at the top and of responsibility 

and accountability down the line should be clearly drawn, 

2. Planners, intelligence officers and others doing staff 

jobs should acquire some knowledge of the weapon itself. 

3. 3he peace-time organisation should provide a solid 

foundation for the war-time organisation. 

4. Sights should be raised and the weapon should be 

given a chance to prove its capabilities. 

Before proceeding to outline the recommendations which follow 
from these principles, let me briefly explain the solutions which were 
proposed. 

1. That psychological warfare be centered_in_» Mvieiflft 

under the Chief of Information . 

2. That authority over psychological warfare be cen¬ 
tralised under the Director of Plans and Operations. 

3 . Ihat a Special Staff Division oe created under a 

general officer reporting to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and 
Combat operations and undfr the general ss^rvision of the Under Secretary 

' iJ \waCI 
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4. That A ssp-nts p sychological wnrfhia_fln&l be 


established In the office of the Under secretary or one of the Assistant 
Secretaries with appropriate coordination with the t#en< rsil -trff. 

Let a* quickly ex wine each of these. 


1. Under the Chief of Information 


me argument, in brief. In furor of this course was that the Chief 
of Information control* the information outlet* and facilities, that it i* 
necessary to coordinate public information and psychological warfare, *nd 
that Troop Education and Information nust alio be coordinated with psycholo¬ 
gical warfare alms. 

There is much to this argument. It ehould also be pointed out 
that the Chief of Information and his representative on the Interdepartmental 

5u,f •”*“ for ,h * ‘•as?"*" u *“ 

guidance snt to the occu led areas. JJevertheless, I feel^there are decieire 
reasons why psychological warfare should not tie lodged here, fo »ut the 
Chief of Information in charge of psychological warfare is to condemn him 
to m Jekyll and Hyde existence especially if corert propaganda comaa under 
hie Jurisdiction. More Important, it exposes the Department to legitimate 
attack in Congress and the press. The Department's inform tion set-up 
ought to be a little better than Caaaar's wife. Th# Army cannot afford 
to e iT* any critic the chance to nay that It la tampering with the informa¬ 
tion which it given the American people. 

?. Pl»ns and Operations # 

for this course it 1* argued that the Division of Flans and 
Oper- tlens is the heir* of th* Army, that It originate* all strategic 
plans and has msceec to all intelllgenac. Fit psychological warfare 
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a*r« with enough authority behind it, s«y the proponents, and It will be 
integr ted into ell plans — it nay even have on influence on planning. 

It will also get all the intelligence it requires, Put it elsewhere, 
end it will always be overlooked, both for plans and intelligence. 

arguments, too, have considerably nerit, and I feel 
that in the course of tiae, if conditions return to some thing like 
"normal*, psychological warfare may find its natural home in this 
division. But for the present abnormal situation I believe that this 
solution would be m mistake. Psychological warfare happens to be at 
the present time one of the most operational of all the Army's activities, 
khlle it night be feasible to put planning In this Division, I doubt 
whether the Division would care to take over the operational end, fhu v 
tha divorce oetween staff activities and operations which is the prime 
cures of the present arrangement would be perpetuated. In this Division, 
moreover, psychological warfare would be little more than a distraction 
or p .rt>time interest, fhe impulsion to psychological warfare which the 
National Security Council has oolled for would not noterlalisa under such 

s 

on arrangement. 

3. A dpscia Staff Division 

A Division of this kind, reporting to the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Finns and Combat Operations and under the general supervision of the 
Under ieeretary, would satisfy the four principles which I have listed 
above. In its favor it is argued that it would centralise authority, 
bring staff and operators together, meet the present emergency while 
providing a sound basis for a war-time organization, and give psychological 
warfara the status it deserts. * 

* Kclasxfieq 
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Against this solution varioue arguments »re nndei that the proolea 
should b« solved within the existing staff organisation; that it is unwise 
to create a new unit to handle a new product; that such a Division would 
be forgotten when plans and decisions were being a<*de; that it would 
never receive the intelligence it needed. 

nevertheless, this is the solution which I would recommend If no 
other considerations were involved. hut I h ve been told that in view of 
the pending reorganisation of the General Staff it would be extras* ly 
difficult to set up such a Division in a reasonable length of tine, even 
if it received general assent. In the meantine psychological warfare would 
languish. 1 therefore waive ay recommendation in favor of this solution 
while drawing attention to its nerits. 

4 » on the secret arial Uvel 

2hie solution, it le Contended, satisfies the rinolplss I have 
listed Just at wall as a Special Staff Division. It would bring psychological 

warfare responsibilities and activities together in one unit _ a condition 

which I consider absolutely essential to any genuine solution. Moreover, 
it would have greater flexibility than a Special Staff Division. It could, 
for exasple, be ^asily adapted to decisions which Bay be taken regarding 
a Joint psychological warfare organisation at the BUS level. As psycholo¬ 
gical warfare at the present tine le orlnarily a political instrument, there 
would be an advantage in having the unit uoder the Under Secretary or one of 


the Assistant Secretaries, finally, there is the tlae factor — this solution 
could be put into effect without long delay. 

•lor these reasons, .and for others which follow, 1 strongly recommend 
this solution. My detailed proposals for reorganisation are contained 


in the next Section. 



_ n 
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V. PROPOSED REORGANIZATION 

(note: This Se ction , elaborates the Recommendations summarized In 
Section m £i-y: ■ 


1. General Organisation . 

RecomnandatIon : 

That a separate psychological warfare unit, with appropriate name 
and status, be set up to take charge of the Department’s activities and 
responsibilities In the field of psychological warfare (overt covert). 

The Director of this unit to be a general officer or qualified 
civilian assigned to the Office of the Under Secretary or of one of the 
Assistant Secretaries. 

The Director to coordinate the unit's activities with the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Plans and Combat Operations. 

The unit to have a strictly limited mandate confining its effort, 
outside the occupied areas, to the Red Aray, the Satellites and the Soviet 
Union. 

-- 0 — 

The general advantages of this solution flow from the principles 
of reorganization which I listed earlier. They may be restated as fol¬ 
lows: 

a. Authority and responsibility would be centralized. 

b. Reality would be given to staff work because planners, 
intelligence officers and others would have first-hand 
knowledge of the weapon and concrete tasks to perform. 
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c. The Army's facilities for fighting the cold war could 
quickly be put to more effective use. 

d. A sound foundation would be laid for a war-time organiza¬ 
tion which in an emergency could start to wage psychological 
warfare without the loss of®day. 

e. The Army would at last have an opportunity to wield the 
v psychological weapon with Imagination and vigor. The 

necessary channel for the two-way flow of ideas would 
be set up and the deadening influence of committee work 
by part-time enthusiasts would be held to the minimum. 

f. A reserve of experience and skill would be built up. 

This unit would take over not only the Army's overt activities 
but would also be responsible for any Army participation in covert 
psychological warfare. It is absolutely essential that covert planning 
and operations be coordinated with overt. This could easily be done in 
this unit, but the covert side, of course, would be subject to epee j1 
security precautions and it would not be necessary for overt operators 
to be acquainted with covert plans and projects. 

To keep the unit from dispersing its energies, its "offensive" 
activities would be confined to the area in which the National Security 
Council has indicated a special Interest. Its targets in the order of 
priority would be: 

a. The Red Army outside the Soviet Union. 

b. The satellite armies and populations. 




The Soviet Union. 










A? 




2. Operations . 

Eeco^iiuendat Ion t 

That the unit take over production and servicing for the Amy's 
foreign information and educational services in the occupied areas. 

That it supervise the informational activities in the occupied 

areas. 

That it coordinate and closely supervise the Amy's psychologi¬ 
cal warfare activities originating in the occupied areas but aimed be¬ 
yond the Iron Curtain. 

— 0 ~ 

These tnree fields of activity are at present largely unsuper- 
vlsed. It is time that the first two were reviewed to make sure that 

aiPe and methods are not out of date. By taking over these two well- 

% 

established and accepted activities, the unit within the Department would 
obtain cover for the more aggressive psychological warfare now envisaged. 
In the theaters, hovever, it would be necessary to take precautions to 
protect the good name of the information services from possible taint. 

— 0 — 

J. Planning . 

Recowaendatlon t 

That, within the limits of policy plans drawn up by the State 

CtwJvcf 

Department, the unit provide operational plane for tne^psychological 
warfare activities of the Army overseas, notably for the activities 
aimed at the Iron Curtain region. 

I* ** W9 
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TJiat, subject to supervision by and coordination with the General 
Staff, the unit be responsible for peace-time planning of the Army's 
war-tiae psychological warfare^ organization and operations. 


As already pointed out the State Department is responsible for 
policy plans, and all operational plane for overt propaganda would have 
to be within the policy lines sanctioned by that Department. Covert 
propaganda is the special province of the Office of Policy Coordination, 
CIA, and any plans in that field would have to be initiated by that of- 
fice, which, however, would welcome Army participation. 

The planning envisaged by the above recommendation might be 
elaborated as follows: 

a. For peace-time activities. 

The Division would provide guidance for the production and 
servicing activities at present carried on by the Re¬ 
orientation Branch and the Hew York Field Office and 
for the informational activities in the occupied areas. 

It would provide "strategic plans" for Army psychological 
warfare activities originating in the occupied territories 
(and possibly Greece) and aimed at the Iron Curtain areas. 

b. For war-time activities. 

The Division would prepare the Army's organizational and 
operational plans for war-time psychological warfare. 

It would supervise planning for war-time psychological 
warfare operations by the Logistics Division and the 
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Technical Staffs and Services, 
c. For inter-departmental planning. 

The Division would prepare studies and recoosuendations for 
the Secretary of the Army on psychological warfare matters 
arising in the War Council, the national Security Council 
and other Inter-departmental bodies. 

— 0 — 
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4. Research and Analysis 
Rec ommenda tion : 

That the unit have a small Research and Analysis (propaganda intel¬ 
ligence) section to provide specialized research for. curre nt planning 

and operations. ^ .... ^ 

In both tactical and strategic psychological warfare operations it 

ft 

has been found that specialized propaganda intelligence is required. 0-2 
ns never equipped to provide this kind of intelligence, and, in fact, 
„ould have found it burdensome. The solution «as to provide the ftycholo- 
glcal Itrfare fcanch in the Mediterranean Thesuer, the Psychological »ar- 
fare Division in the European Theater and 0*1 at home with their own 
research and analysis units which did the detailed work of monitoring 
the enemy press and radio 1 nwrtrffHfr s and interrogating refugees and 
prisoners after 0-2 and the other intelligence agencies had finished 

with them. 

The proposed Research and Analysis Section would provide classified 
research for psychological warfare planning and unclassified or declassi¬ 
fied research for operations. One of its principal tasks would be to 
study morale in the Red Army outside Russia and find the factors which 
help to make good morale and those which help to make bad morale. With 
this kind of research, the planners could develop propaganda themes 

calculated to produce bad morale. 

The proposed section would also be responsible for supplying the 

* 

■ V 
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Director of Intelligence with summaries of its morale findings to be 
used in General Staff planning. 

Ihe section would not interfere with long-range research within the 
Research and Development Group. 

5. Liaison 

Recommendation : 

That the unit undertake all internal and external liaison involving 
psychological warfare. 

This would include the following duties: 

Providing representation on the Inter-Departmental Coordinating 
Staff set up under NSC 4 and maintaining general liaison with the 
State Department on overt operations. 


Providing representation on the Advisory Council of the Office 


of Special Projects, CIA, and any other Army liaison with CIA on 


covert propaganda. 


Providing representation on the nucleus organization for peace' 
time planning of war-time activities to be set up in the State 
Department by decision of the National Security Council. 

Providing liaison with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
National Military Establishment. 

Providing liaison with the Air Force and Navy on operational 
and technical planning. 

Providing liaison with the Chief of Information on public 
information and troop information and indoctrination. 

Providing liaison with the Research and Development Group. 
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6. Training 

Rec ommendation : 

That the unit select a given number of officer* each year to 
receive operational and planning experience in the occupied areas, in 
the State Department's foreign information service, and in the Office of 
Policy Coordination, CIA. 

That it call in reseihre officers and other qualified civilians 
for temporary work on plans and operations at home and abroad. 

This would be in addition to any psychological warfare courses 
in the army schools. Such courses cannot do more than create an awareness 
of psychological warfare and stimulate an interest in it. Real understanding 
can only come from participation. By placing officers in the organization 
which is already functioning, it will be possible to give them experience 
in peace-time in the delicate and complex job of fitting propaganda to 
foreign pclic and strategy. It will also compel them to think about 
some of the difficulties which arise when you try to flank a strong-point 
in the mental defenses of a German, a Pole or a Russian. 

The purpose of this training would not necessarily be to turn 
Army officers into "expert propagandists" but mainly to acquaint them 
with the problems of organization, planning and operations. 

By bringing in reserve officers and other qualified civilians, 
the could tap the very limited reserves of propaganda skill which 

exist in the United states and keep that skill available for speedy 
mobilization. 
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7. Exploratory Mission, 
fiecomaendati on ; 

a small mission proceed immediately to Germany, ^stria, 
5frieste and Greece to make recommendations for intensified 
operations aimed at the Iron ^urtain region* 

— 0 — 

It might he well to include a representative of the State 
Department and the Office of Policy Coordination, CIA, in this mission. 
Among the matters it would investigate would be the following: 



flip Of*W 
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*. aslant of preaent psychological .«*« “ 4 “ 

they can be used to better advantage. 

How new facilities can oe added. 

(B.oia.0 th. ob.lou. faclllllc®* such »• *“ 

alsaioa should look Into question. W «•"' ** 

can « accomplished through Indoctrination of th. 

American officer. and man .ho arc In contact .1th the 
Bed Amy and satellite armies, |c.n th . state Department . 

Wan Win. he l.iltrated^to had Amy units, 

^4 It he .orth.hH. to infiltrate other American 
publications* notably Illustrated .agasine®, 

\ .hat us. can M node of Displaced Persons, 

Ho. the^Gemans end Austrian. In the Bu.slen sons, and sectors 
can b. used, consciously or unconsciously, to .0* on the .oral, of 

“ " “a, «. s~»- •• “ " “ 

“ ”-- 

1, needed fro. .aehlngton, 

.hat etep. need to be tshen to obtain better propaganda 

ligence (for State a. -H » “"*> f ”* * UCh ‘° arC * 8 **’ 

Deserters. 

Displaced persons and other refugees. 

Friendly natives. 

American officer, and men .ho are in contact .»h offeer. 
and men of the Bed Amy and satellite armies. 

4 rtf Soviet troou broadcasts (if 

Eadio monitoring of Soviet *roo 

t e nn from the British and French. 

wr .. cen obtain help and coop^tlonfrm- 
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VI. SUOGS&TKD PROJECTS 


Ae I hart pointed out, the Army is hsndieapped at present not only 
by organisational difficulties but by the inability of tbs sen interested 
in psychological ear flare to lay their hands on anything concrete. To 
overcome this difficulty, I list a nuaber of concrete operations and 

projects 


A, .esearch and Analysis. 

1. Fission in Russia. 

tenc an sources it appears that when the Germans entered the 
Soviet Union in 19a they were received as liberators in nany parts of 
•rate Russia and the Ukraine. The German Army treated the iniisbl tents 
reasonably well and found many of thee so deoils that they could be used 
in its supply services. Later the Vlassov Amy was foneed of ussisn 
prisoners of war, and if the statements of former members of this Army 
are tnre, it reached a total of 800,000 men. But keel doctrine ft-uetrated 
the aiaa of the German Army. Hitler decreeo that the Russians should be 
treated as "sub-human-. The result was the partisan movement and the 
rallying of the people to the Soviet re gin*. 


A study should be made of these events and of the available intelli¬ 
gence on the post-war disturbances in the Ukraine and the Baltic States. 
This should be a practical - not an academic - study. It should try 
to uncover the motives which apparently impelled several million Asians 
to turn against the regim. and - if this is possible - it should even 
seek the precise arpw.ent a which they used to Justify this action to 
themselves. It should else try to establish whether Uese motives and 




- 
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arguments are valid at the present tiae. hut this should be store than 
a study for psychological warfare opewtlone — it should be an important 
contribution to intelligence for t op level strategic planning# For, 
obviously, if it wight be possible in tiae of war to detach large areas 
fire* allegiance to toeeow by "psychological fission", m should think 
a long tiae before we decide to apply atoaie fission to these areas and 
risk having then turn against us as tray turned against the Hermann 
2. shat tfoves brother Ivan? 

With hundreds of thousands of Russian soldiers stationed outside 

the Soviet f Jn*on, it is possible to do what oould nerror be done wxtlrln Russia 

itself — gather precise psychological intelligence on the Red Army, 

This can be done by a snail research r.nd analysis unit in -eraany and 

Austria, hue method would be to draw up half a doaen questions which could 

be worked into casual conversation — questions desired to uncover what 
-tA 

the huaelan^iKes or dislikes about Aaerica. These questions would then 
be askod, casually and infernally, by properly^indoetrineted ttl»s, Germane, 
Austrians and other*. The answers would be analysed and simple propaganda 
theeaa developed. These theaes coulc be tested on the Russians by the 
sane informal, conversational metfod before they were used in broadcasts 
or other :.ass nedl a. 

3. iropapanda Analysis. 

An analysis should be nads of Soviet propaganda to the Red Army 
outside Russia to discover the weaknesses in morale whieh the regime is 
trying to correet. These weaknesses oan then be exploited in propaganda 
aimed at the J-ed Any. 
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B. Planning 

Softening-op Plena. 

^ "P* V 1 * 0 * £or tha ^^rican forces in Germany and Austria should 
mala provision for psychological carfare activity — both tactical and 
strategic — dosigaed to cause the Mil— i demoralisation in the Red Array. 

But some of this psychological warfare activity should already h» 

Sjr. Fbr example, there is one thane which would certainly be the keynote of 
American wartime propaganda) **e are fighting the Soviet re giro, not the 
flueeian soldier." Row such a theme cannot become effective overnight. So 
ehy not start now to convince any and ell Russians who can be reached that 
^ Am a rioana aia friendly?" 1 Planning toward this end would provide for the iwm 
diate indoctrination of all Amerioan officer. and *en who are now in contact 
with the Russians tho ultimate indoctrination of all the American force, 
in Europe. It would also explore new weans, direct and indirect, of 
reaching the kuMians with this measaga ao that if war should come, psy- 
ehologioal warfare operation, would hsvs a running start. Clearly, those 
«r. great difficultie., partieularly in indoctrinating Americans who have 
been exposed to Russian intransi genes, but tha. difficulties will cer¬ 
tainly not be lees aftsr the blood begins to flow. 

C. Technical Planning 

leaflet Deliveries 


the U.t rnr, the Soel.t imnwt welled in ell radio ,.u, nd 
U -eld r»-<*ebl 7 *> the era. ie . n-tor. t0 r t*. r«.«, **** 

-1 be the brat -7 to rraeh the Braelee a . ^erarah oroje.t 

ln —y .how thet there era era* of 


Russia where the population is 



R t* 


p* rtdcul 


t* A 


■ly susceptible to subversion. 
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what arc the pose.btlit1.ee of devel ping leaflet rockets to be launched 
tram land bases, surface vessels or submarines v Thsee and other possi¬ 
bilities shoul: be explored within the Army and in cooperation with the 
other services. 


So a 
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TO X. CuMCLUSIOfc 


t 

fhe reorganisation proposed in this report nay have 

*"* °' “* «* Project. .. 7 .. ra ^ 

Ut ln **• *» *» «*"» muon doll,, «Ut^ ^ 

plM “* — ™tl... mutton., th. 
enwisaed la truly a very modest on*. 

V -, ■£[ ZSt la *“« !bl * —- ..tun, up 

WOld ' 1 h* te * attt>8ct toh It would umln mtr th. «*lusnl« at 

O', -rttr. !»yohologl..i .rftr. orettlMtiou. . . dlBn<p 

StT "" 11 1 ° rk f0r tl * f "” r '~ d of th * rtl.hrtott.rt ***. 

*• FBr0P ~ — a* - —— turnwd out. p.^ 

WI *J r 8W11 wMra under the ft#- 

elnatlou th. w~pon thi h.d hrtp.d to rtrtd. „ th. *u 7 u 

cn trt. .*.,U, or trt. Jh^iurtf to dr „ apw ^ hurtn^ 

•*P«~ Uy ttlUd ... .ho d . out fMl ahl . t. ln tt. pjy.j. 

r-iwtlwlu, . roeofuilt.d .t.tu. to p.„holo*i.rt „ rfw ., th „ 

hm 4,- , 9 * 


. ^ -- »I Wi — 

; ;;tr" “■ ^ of -*■* * u —- *» - ~~. 

in your instructions you F-v-rt _• 

TOU «h.d b. to aoietatrat. mj .ttontlor on 

~~ —• --potot. 

2 zz::::: u * ^—- --—^ 

ut* to intensified aetmtgr l n the cold war For t*« 
t ,> . A . . r * For this reason I 

triad toanrise the kind of or»inl**««n *** u 

sanitation whloh would enable the A»y to 
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w cane. I feel a tire that t h twws w s kind of organization, with cen¬ 
tralized authority and responsibility, woula also fit into any over-all 
peyohologleal warfare body which migit be eet up indie national Silitary 
jsatablisraent. 

e what that over-all body night be, I can only suggest this — 
and it ia no more than a suggestion. why not set up a small| Idee roup? 

Its head would be an unorthodox thinker whose full—tine lob gives hi* 

access to essential political and strategic thinking, he would west 

- __ 

informally about once a month with the director of the hrmy's Cementation - 
l^visidB and With representatives of the other services. His contact with 
the ^tate epartaent would be with the Policy Planning staff nthsr then 
with toe information service. He would also be in touch with the slusmi 
of the psychological warfare organisations. And his mission would simply 
be to turn ap two idef^ a year by which the latent power, the character, 

¥ i Mb 4 A rewM ^ 4> u ? A m* O A. \. Jl M A. A « a » _ 

s armed forces would be used to 
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APFSHDIX A 

ferns or retshshcs 


26 January 1949 


MSMOBAHMt rOR ME. WALLJCS CARBOIi 
oUBJc.C Psychological arfare 

1. Ihe National Security Council has called for the immediate 
strengthening and coordination of all foreign information activities of the 
U. S. Government. It places the responsibility for policy direction on the 
Secretary of State but requires appropriate departments and agencies 
(including the Department of the Army) to assure the most effective coordin¬ 
ation and utilisation of their facilities in the execution of approved policies. 

2. inuring your 30-day period of consultation you are asked to make a 
study with the objective of determining: 

a. What re the responsibilities of the Department of the Army in 
the foreign information and psychological warfare program (overt and covert) 
of the U.S. Government? 

b. Now should these responsibilities be fulfilled? 

c. what should be the role of the Department in the development 
of a national psychological warfare program? 

3. lour study should be concerned mainly with current foreign Information 
and psychological warfare. It should touch u on war planning only if this 
planning and peace-time activities overlap. Your report should be positive 
and constructive. 
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4* Tout will b< jlm access to all deounemte, s p preved or ponding, 
on the subjects of psychological warfare or foreign information emanating 
from the national Security Council, Joint Chiefs of staff, the hep rtoent 
of the Amy and the State Department. Access to these papers *111 oe 
arranged by this office. 

h. four report, to be subaltted at lout one week before conplotlon of 
your consultative period, will contain a brief statement of not aore than 
two pages containing conclusions and reeonsmndations, with appropriate »ap> 
porting material jvnd appendices. The report will be 'Personal to Mr. draper, 
Uhder secretary of the Army." 


H. draper, Jr. 

Under Secretary of the Army 
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PKSSSBf MlSKPOBSlflltiniS AID AC7ITITUS 

The follow in*; are the principal responsibilities within the Department 
of the Amy *»nd the chief activities now beta#? carried on: 


© 


1. The Director of ilsat and Operations it responsible for general 
supervision of Army psychological warfare activities, provision of planning 
end oolicy guidance And certain operational direction (WD fceaorandun 
575-10-1, 10 January, 1947). 

2, 'he Director of Intelligence is responsible for the collection, 
evaluation, and interpretation of sociological and psychological information 
•nd the annlysie of foreign propaganda affecting the Military Interests of 
tbs United States ( ane). 

9, fkm Director of OrgmlsaticNt end Training Is responsible for 
provision for psychological warfare units and bulk authorisations in the 
organisation of appropriate echelons of the Amy; *lso for General Staff 
direction of Amy training in psychological warfare tactics and techniques 
(S<me). 

4. The Director of Logistics Is responsible for inclusion of 
psychological warfare naterlel and supplies in logistical planning (S«i 
aenorandun which assigned these responsibilities to Director of Service, 
Supply end i’rocurenent, *DGS). 

5. The j1 rector of Be search and Development is responsible for 
the adaptation of existing naterlel to psychological warfare employment 
and the development of new materiel nd techniques (Same), 
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6. %• Chief of Inform tion is res oneible for tiis consideration of 

psychological warfare implications la the formulation of Army information 
policies (Same). He is also charged with the supervision Of all current 
operations in the field of information, public relations ad education 
* hieh have psychological or propaganda implications, and with the coordina¬ 
tion of all overt propaganda or information, domestic and foreign, implemented 
or disseminated by the Department of the army (Staff Study approved by the 
Secretary of the ‘.my, 16 /ebru ry, 1948). 

7. Ihe »orientation Branch of the Civil Affairs Division is 
responsible for certain policy matters and servicing activities connected 
with the re-edueatlon of the populations of the occupied areas. 


8. The lev Yorte Field Office of the Civil Affairs Division (now a 


separate Branch independent of the Beorientation Branch) produces or 
procures news features, news reels, documentary and fsature films, 
exhibits, magaslnes end other materials for the Information services 
in the occupied areas. 

9. The Hese rch and Development Croup (logistics Division) is 
conducting research in psychological warfare through the Operations 
hesearch wffiee. Vert boKalr. 

10. She Chief of Information ham a representative (It. Colonel 
illl<* h. Xin rd, Jr.) on the >ub-Panel on Psychological nrfare. 

Committee on Human Resources, Research nd Development Board, Office 
of the secretary of Defense), 

11. The Chief of Information has a representative (It. Colonel 
Flnard) on the Interdepartmental Coordinating Staff set u> under *90 4 
to help the Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 










13* Dm Chitf of lafematlm hat an An/ Info mat ion coaaittee 
including representation from ID, LfeUi, TIM., CiD «n P*0 under the 
ehiirMthip of it. Colonel .linard, tank neater is responsible within his 
division for coapliince with relevant prop-g^nd* directives. 

13. Ihe Director of Pleas and Operations has a representative 
(it. Colonel Frederic* H. Toons) on the Sab-toamittee for fecial 

Stallss and Cvalaatlons, *t-ite-Amy-li*vy-Air farm Coordinating Coaaittee. 

14. The Director of Plans and iterations hae representatives on 
the Advisory Council, Office of Speci.il Projects. Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

16. ihe deadqnartere of the tray Held Forces, Fort Monroe, ?»., 
has r section charged with developing tactical psychological warfare plane 
and organization. 
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T« E3X-STAD? CQWflTTBX ASS FSTCflQbOOXCgL * ASF ASM 

d»port Jo Tho Ccwiaslon Un Organisation Of Urn executive Branch Of he 
Government By Tho Committee un Hj* national ecari ty Organi sati on 

Tol. I - fcovemher 15, 1948 

"I nt redaction - the problem “ 


1* not satisfie d with tho present positio n la 


^ nsnlfold and difficult ro aleas presented by now 
unconveatl anal methods of warf ft.ro and by the development and preparation 

of measures for psychological warfare and against tho nano destruction 

of bi ological, chemical. >nd radio logical war, iho need for 
adequate provision for civil defense has boon reengaged and measures 

are being taken In this field, oat ore vigorous *«1 Internment 

attention must Co devoted to providing hotter systems for Internal 
security and far psychological warfare. • 


• * e * e e 


iimizZJUL of hecoBgejBdatlono . 

"TI. WMlAttOBt FO* IB a ABB UKOiVKHSt-BJIfc A&fAfiB 
"Foresight, imagination, and vigor are noceeeary (a) to secure 
the life and property of our cltlsene against subversive efforts, (fc) to 
iln:alse the effects of internal dosage in case of war, and (e) to guard 
against attacks by unconventional naans and wea one. 

"To thU end, the Conmittee reconnendsj. 

# (d> that nore vigorous and active attention he given to 
psychologic*1 warfare and to the development of effective progress in this 
field, responsibility should be definitely allocated for Various activities 
in this field, including the establishment of a comprehensive policy-forming 
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»ad coordinating aechanien to Irnit togcthtr lu peoce and in war ail of the 
psychological waif are activities of the woverunent. 

India, r «ad Conclusions. 

( "vi. civil Btma, nraoDUL saraxm, psthk&mscal *abtau 

an obcoivkxtzoval «arux aun mok viooatm mmoa. j 

* 7 *- r,3j r ch g io^lc j |jL._^rfare «u*A-“oi 

"Psychological and moral defence of the civil population 
ia intinatel/ related to its material defense, bat falls into a different 
field. Offensive psychological warfare is at present receiving com 
attention, ihe Con it tee is, however, strongly of the o; inion that this 
activity deaande auch greater su ort than it has received in the past. 

Ike battle for the ninds of «'«n nay decide the etrngt le for the world, 
the Com it tee found present facilities »nd nechanlsns for the waging 
of psychological warfare inadequate. Jhe National eeurity Connell 
has tairen cogniranee of this scatter. It shoild establish . echinitas 
for proper coordination ef various activities in this field, now 
scattered through several Government departnents and agencies. • 
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"The Committee was happy to note froo secret testimony 
that important steps in this field recently have been Instituted by 
Government. .these steps, however, were belated, ’«nd seen to the Coanittee 
to be only the beginrings of what should be developed by progressive and 
energetic action into a wall-ordered and slseable pregron. Ihe Coma* It tee 
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i* certain that this »abject should receive the quiet but continuous 
scrutiny of the K&tional Security Council and the Secretary of State. 
Bie battle for the Binds of nan is clearly an ia.ortmnt part of the 
cold \*r .* 
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UDIORAHbUM FOR MR. W1ALL 

SUBJECT i Ihl Amy'* '<ola In Current Faychological **rf*r# 


1. The attached study of the Amy'a meponeibllitiee In current 
psychological carfare cae prepared by Mr. ielleoe CmU mt&U on • 
30-dav ooniulUtlYt bcsli in ny offloi# report ^ wll ^ 

out and has been developed in the light of ideas end suggestions »r e 
by the different agencies in the Department of the Amy presently 
engaged to sotac degree in this field. 


2. I agree in principle with the conclusions and recommendations 
of this report ana wish to motion particularly several eignifleant 
points t 

a. An organisation to be charged with psychological warfare 
in the Department of the Amy should be supervised by the I'nder Secretary 
or one of the Assistant Secretariat. This organisational placement 
should ba determined after analysis end consideration of the report. 


b. Mr. Gordon Gray, The Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
should be named ee the supervisor of this program, if it is approved. 

s. The Amy's pert in any program must, of course, rigidly 
follow policy direction emanating from the State department. 

d. The suggested initial psychological warfare target of 
tte Red Amy and satellite armed forces is an excellent one sines It le 
consistent with the mission of the O.S. armed forces. 

e. 5<r. Carroll, an acknowledged expert in this field, has 
generously offered hie part-time services for a limited period. >o 

can be of assistance in the selection of personnel to esc the organisation 
and in the development of early pi ns and policy. 


3. Mr. CTay and General tedsasyer have read mod discussed this report. 
I have not had an opportunity to loam their views, but understand that 
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bo to of than agTOO 
of this ropcrt. 
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In principle with ba« oonclusion and rooo»B*«d»t 


ffllliaa H. Irepor, Jr. 

Uncior Lecrotarj of th* Army 
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